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The theory of science, and indeed the whole topic of induction, has 
not found a place in the German gymnasium, so that it is treated briefly, 
and some sections (e.g. the discussion of the conceptions cause and 
effect) are inappropriately forced into the earlier part of the book. 

It is hardly possible to give a fresh and modern treatment of logic 
from the German standpoint, and yet keep so closely to old terms and 
topics as may seem necessary for a text-book. Dr. Hofler succeeded 
better in his first part than in his treatment of judgment and the syllogism, 
in combining these two aims. It is perhaps a defect, that the book 
hardly succeeds in vindicating a clear and distinct sphere for logic. The 
main purpose of the writer is to make students think, and, if I mistake 
not, his clear-cut definitions and wide variety of example will prove a 
stimulus for more advanced thinkers than those for whom it was 
intended. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 



The Elements of Logic. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Logic, Psychology, and Ethics, Columbia College. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. — pp. vii, 403. 

An elementary text-book of Logic in all respects satisfactory, has 
long been sought by many teachers of the subject throughout the 
country. Jevons' Elementary Lessons, perhaps up to this time the 
book best adapted for beginners, leaves much to be desired in the way 
of accuracy of treatment and scientific exactitude. While confessedly 
owing much both in matter and in method of presentation to Jevons, 
Dr. Hyslop's book is distinctively an advance upon all of the elemen- 
tary text-books with which I am acquainted. In a subject like formal 
logic an author must of course in the main follow the traditional lines, 
but Dr. Hyslop's experience as a teacher is shown both by his treat- 
ment of questions over which students are often left without guidance, 
and by his judicious omissions of irrelevant matter which many treatises 
on logic still retain. 

The author has aimed, he tells us, " to produce a work that can 
be used both by beginners and for advanced students of the subject, 
but not for those who care to go into it exhaustively." From a peda- 
gogical standpoint it is perhaps to be regretted that he has attempted 
to meet the requirements of these two classes of students by one book ; 
or, at least, that the discussions of special theoretical questions have not 
been separated from the main body of logical doctrine by being thrown 
into separate chapters. The aim of the work is, however, primarily 
practical, " to direct the student in practical reasoning and correct 
thinking in professional vocations." For this purpose there has been 
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appended to each chapter a complete and very valuable set of exercises 
and problems. Dr. Hyslop has given completeness to the work by 
treating briefly, yet in a very satisfactory way, of the Quantification of 
the Predicate, and of mathematical and other forms of non-syllogistic 
reasoning. I consider the book admirably adapted for students of 
some maturity — undergraduates in their junior or senior year — who 
can devote a considerable portion of time to the subject. 

I wish, however, to call attention to a few of the minor excellencies 
and defects of the book. One of the modifications which Dr. Hyslop has 
introduced into logical doctrine, and upon which he lays considerable 
stress, is the division of general terms or concepts into mathematical 
generals and strictly logical generals. He does not give any examples of 
former class, and his definition (" by mathematical general concepts, I 
mean those which are absolutely alike in their content or intension, or 
such as are grouped together under the same name, solely on account 
of their numerical value," p. 75) does not seem intelligible. The 
meaning, however, seems to be that the so-called mathematical generals 
do not connote the common qualities of a class, but are formed by the 
addition of homogeneous units, and so contain their individuals in 
them and not under them as do strictly logical concepts. But if this 
is so they are surely not general terms at all, but only an abridged 
form for a number of singular terms. As for the distinction made 
(P- 93) between the mathematical and logical genus, it does not seem to 
mean more than that the genus may be regarded both from the point 
of view of extension and intension. There may, however, be some 
advantage in adopting the term Conferentia to denote the genus in the 
latter sense as opposed to the differentia. In testing the valid moods 
in the different figures the author would have done better to have 
followed Uberweg. In his treatment of the Sorites he has neglected 
to point out the rules which this form of reasoning must obey. His 
classification of fallacies is excellent, the grouping of material fallacies 
as Fallacies of Equivocation and Fallacies of Presumption being par- 
ticularly happy. It seems a mistake, however, to substitute for the 
descriptive " Undistributed Middle," the more technical phrase, " Illicit 
Process of the Middle Term," as a name for the well-known fal- 
lacy. 

The author has very carefully and accurately distinguished Induction 
from other processes not properly reasoning at all, as well as from 
deductive inferences. "The probability of an inductive inference is 
the result of an inference from established facts, and so is due to going 
beyond the premises under the stimulus of certain general principles 
which may be called the Principles of Induction " (p. 315). In treating 
of the Inductive Method in the last chapter Dr. Hyslop says that the 
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whole process may be included in two general classes, Acquisition and 
Verification. It would be better, in my opinion, not to group the 
forming of the hypothesis which is an inference, a pure process of 
inductive reasoning, with the more passive processes of Observation and 
Classification. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Leibniz und Spinoza. Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Leibnizischen Philosophic Von Professor Dr. Ludwig Stein. 
Mit neunzehn Ineditis aus dem Nachtlass von Leibniz. Berlin, 
Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1890. — pp. xvi, 362. 

In this able and scholarly work the editor of the Archiv fur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie has added to the debt of gratitude which all 
earnest students of philosophy already owe him. That the philosophy 
of Leibniz bore an intimate relation to the system of Spinoza was felt, 
as Professor Stein points out, even in Leibniz's own lifetime ; and ever 
since the controversy between Mendelssohn and Jacobi as to Lessing's 
views, the precise relation of the two philosophers has been a subject of 
dispute. No satisfactory conclusion, our author contends, is possible, 
so long as the ' speculative-constructive ' method is employed : and 
therefore he has had recourse to the ' literary-historical ' method, now 
generally recognized to be the true one. The completion of Gerhardt's 
edition of Leibniz's philosophical works, and the discovery, in the 
Leibniz archive at Hanover, of nineteen new pieces (now published 
in this volume as an Appendix), have enabled the author not only 
to show that the association of Leibniz and Spinoza was for a short 
time of a close and intimate kind, but to throw light upon the mental 
development of the former in all its stages. 

Under Dr. Stein's enlightened guidance we learn that up to the 
age of twenty-five, Leibniz (b. 1646) was on the whole a follower of 
Hobbes, or rather he adopted the mechanical conception of Nature 
in the form set forth by Hobbes, though he never ceased to believe that 
it was capable of being reconciled with his early religious conceptions. 
From 1672 to 1695 his attitude towards Descartes is one of doubt. 
Even in 1670, though he accepts the Cartesian doctrine that the 
essence of matter consists in extension, he is sceptical of its conception 
of force; and in 1672 he raises the difficulty that, if matter is pure 
extension, a body cannot alter in size without losing its reality. But 
it was only about 1675 that he became profoundly dissatisfied with 
Cartesianism. In this dissatisfaction he was strengthened by his inter- 
course in Paris with Tschirnhausen, from whom he learned that Spinoza 
like himself had revolted from Descartes, and in particular that he 



